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ON THE COVER 

Changing seasons are part of 
the fun of living in the High 
Sierra and what kid can re¬ 
sist jumping into a pile of 
just-raked leaves? Five- 
year-old Jennifer Lampi of 
Tom's Place has a look of 
glee as she prepares to land. 
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A News Alternative 
Eastern Sierra News Service 


in this issue: 



FORUM 

More on tiie affordable nousing situation and a 
reader takes exception to an article on “The 
Religion Business." 



NEWS BRIEFS 

A Long Valley restaurant has more problems 
with an avalanche zone; Mono redistricting 
causes some dissenTion among supervisors. 



THINKING 
ON THINGS 

Poetry and book reviews 


The Inyo and Mono News-Letter, 
formerly The Inyo County News-Letter, 
is a publication of 
Eastern Sierra News Service, Inc. , 
published at offices located 
at 536 North Edwards Street in 
Independence, California. 

Telephones: (714) 878-2381 and 878-2582 
Mono County: 934-2393 



MIND OVER MATTER 

An innovative teaching technique is showing local 
art students that they can draw whether or not 
they thought they could. 


Inyo County staff: 
John Heston, editor 
Benett Kessler 
Marilyn Fisher 
Andrew Kirk 
Leah Kirk 



VERDICT: GUILTY 

A look at the criminal justice system in light 
of tiie recent murder conviction and death pen¬ 
alty in the Laird Stankewitz case. 


Contributing photo 
and editorial staff: 
W. Paul Payne, Southern Inyo area 
David Smith, Los Angeles 
Susan Sorrells, Death Valley area 




All correspondence, including 
readers' letters to the 
Forum Page, should be 
mailed to PO Box 531 or 275 
Independence, Cal. 93526 
Eastern Sierra News Service is 
owned and operated by John Heston 
and Benett Kessler. 
ESNS represents the following 
news organizations: 
ABC Channel 7 Eyewitness News 
The Associated Press 
Radio KNYO AM 600 
Radio KMMT FM 106 
and other media outlets. 
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COMPLETE ART Cipnn a 
PHOTO, DESIGNP^nnA 
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Andrew and Leah Kirk 



PRISON IN DISGUISE 

It may continue to lock like tiie Inyo I-ire 
Center, Dut the Round Valley facility will soon 
be a minimum security prison for 100 inmates. 



CEMETERY 

Whether the recent uproar over Big Pine Cemetery 
was caused by tree cutting, lack of water or 
both, depends upon whom you talk to. 



VIEW FROM 
THE RIGHT 

Paul Payne on the gold standard. 



NOTES FROM B.K. 

Wedding bells for Inyo special counsel Tony 
Rossmann; whipped cream to go; inequities in 
county pay policies? 



























Fun for everybody; Bring the family! 


Highway 395 at Topaz Lake 


Celebrate Autumn in Topaz-land. 


Take a weekend - or a week. Discover: Fresh, crisp Autumn air; a forestland ablaze with 
Autumn color; a beautiful drive through bright mountains and green valleys; the ever-changing 
panorama of light and color on shimmering Lake Topaz. 


We're only a half-tank away from the communities of Inyo and Mono. Once here, you'll be 
greeted by friendly folks in a warm, casual atmosphere. You'll find excellent dining (over¬ 
looking the lake), inexpensive accomodations, and real Nevada-style entertainments. We're very 
close by, but you'll find a different world at Lake Topaz, a world of fun and relaxation that 
you can afford. Celebrate Autumn with a holiday in Topaz-land! 


Arrive in time 
for our famous 
Friday seafood buffet! 

For more information 
call your Topaz Lodge 
host f Craig Soper , 
at (702) 266-3339 


INFLATION FIGHTER 
SPECIAL! 

ALL YOU CAN EAT Spaghetti Dinner... 
Spaghetti with meat sauce, garlic roll 
and crisp salad, only S2.25 per person! 

Sundays 4-8 p rn. beginning November 1 




























YOUR ONLY LOCALLY - 
OWNED OFFICE IN 
SOUTHERN INYO. . . 
SERVING SOUTHERN INYO 


^We're expandingl^Hi 

Lovely Independence home: shade and fruit 
trees, 3 bdrm % , one and a half baths . On 
large lot with brick patio and automatic 
sprinkler system % $79,500 

i 

• 

Remodeling sale 
now in progress 

Owner transferred: Doll house in Lone 

Pine, completely remodeled. Two bdrm. 
on large lot. Owner will help finance. 

$62,000 

Three bedroom home on one and a third 
acres. Close to town and zoned for 
horses. 

And a lot more...Call today, 876-4121 

\ 

i 

i 

Rendon garniture & 
Upholstery Company 

DOROTHY BONNEFIN, owner - broker 

i Pat Roberts, Lynne Kaunert, 

associates 

» -r- ---j ml |4prp pfir Ym i 


175 E^Pine ^ 

ll i l 1 11 11 YvC IC llClC iUI IUU 4 

310 so. main street, suite 108 lone pine, California 93545 876-4121 





FLYING SERVICE 


Now Serving 

Bishop 



Mammoth Lakes 
Death Valley 


AIR CHARTER to All Airports in 
California, Nevada and Arizona 


CALL 

( 714 ) 876-4674 













































‘FORUM 




The News-Letter welcomes readers' letters and comments relevant to pub¬ 
lic issues. Letters should be brief and concisely stated. The editors 
remind readers that publication of a letter does not necessarily imply 
either the editor's agreement with its content, or its accuracy. Address 
letters to PO Box 531, Independence, California 93526. 

John Heston, editor 


STILL MORE ON HOUSING 


Mr. Editor: 

Because my husband has all 
ray money and I haven't seen my 
kids in years and food stamps 
barely keep me alive, doesn't 
mean I don't have my dignity. 

My American Dream is a 
barely-affordable rented room 
and I wonder what, since my 
American Dream is really an 
American Nightmare and my hus¬ 
band and kids are part of it, 
what went wrong? 

And that guy in your Aug.- 
Sept. letters column says it's 
my fault! As a ferry pilot in 
World War II, I feel I deserve 
a right to housing. 

Depressed 

(Ed . Note: News-Letter agrees.) 
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SINGING THE PRAISES 
OF VIDEO MINISTERS 


Dear Eenett, 

In reading the June-July is¬ 
sue of the Inyo-Meno News-Letter 
I found your opinion of the art¬ 
icle "The Religion Business" to 
be very negative and incorrect. 

The morals in America are 
going downhill according to 
scripture, and it's time to get 
our country cleaned up. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ is put 
on television because people 
spend a lot of time watching it 
and for seme it's the only way 
they will learn and hear the 
truth about Jesus. It is so 
expensive to keep these pro¬ 
grams on the air and help is 
needed through donations and 
love offerings. The offerings 
are not expected or forced if 
the people can't afford to 
give. Yet people see nothing 
wrong in supporting HBO tele¬ 
vision, or spending their money 
in bars, restaurants, etc. 

These TV ministries have reach¬ 
ed many for Christ. People 
will not know of Him unless 
they are told. 

No one questions the way you 
spend your money, but yet in 
your opinion it Is wrong for the 
men cf TV ministries to ask for 
donations and help, to spread 
the Gospel of Christ. Time is 
short and the second coming of 


Christ is near. 

I know that Jim Bakker (PTL 
Club) is a true man of God, and 
he doesn't get the offerings 
that are sent in. The contri¬ 
butions go to pay for television 
time, helping others, and doing 
God's will on this earth. In 
fact, he and his wife donate to 
the program themselves. 

I'm sorry for some of the 
negative comments you got from 
local pastors, but the Bible 
warns that even seme pastors are 
not born-again followers of 
Christ, and will not get to 
Heaven. 

"For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten 
Son, tht whoever believes in 
Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God did not 
send the Son into the world to 
judge the world; but that the 
world should be saved through 

Hlm,n John 3:16-17 

There is a difference be¬ 
tween being a committed Christ¬ 
ian, and being religious. So- 
called religious people were 
responsible for hanging Jesus on 
the cross! 

These programs aren't neces¬ 
sarily replacements for local 
church services. They do pro¬ 
vide daily or weekly Bible 
teachings on Jesus and His love. 
So you see, you don't have to 
limit only hearing God's word on 
Sundays! 


I have to question your opin¬ 
ion on why these men and good 
programs are shown and struggl¬ 
ing to stay on, being only held 
up by contributions, when there 
is so much garbage on television 

You claimed and used scrip¬ 
ture, saying these people are 
trusting in their wealth; they 
aren't. They trust God for 
their needs, and being a child 
of God, He blesses them and 
wants them to prosper. 

"He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things; and I will 
be his God, and he shall be My 
son." 

Fev. 21:7 

"Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ." 

Eph. 1:3 

You also quoted Matthew chap¬ 
ter six. These men and wemen 
are laying up their treasures 
in Heaven, by introducing people 
to Jesus. 

I challenge you to watch a 
few days worth of the 700 Club, 
or the PTL Club and to listen 
for yourself. 


One other thought to leave 
you with in Jesus' words,"Do 
not judge lest you be judged 
yourselves. For in the way you 
judge, you will be judged; and 
by your standard of measure, it 
shall be measured to you. And 
why do ycu look at the speck in 
your brother's eye, but do not 
notice the log that's in your 
own eye?" 

Matt. 7:1-3 
There's so much more to be 
said, but I will pray for ycu, 
Benett, that one day you'll 
know God's saving grace and 
that you'll be able to under¬ 
stand with God's wisdom about 
these ministers and programs, 
instead of using man's earth¬ 
ly wisdom which is foolish in 
God's sight. 

Sincerely, 
Leslie Linson 
Bishop 
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thoughtfully enclosed this 
"ticket/ 1 evidently to 
help Kessler find her way 
through the pearly gates . 
Who says there 1 s no 
show biz in religion?) 
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MONC COUNTY SUPERVISORS TUSSLE OVER NEW BOUNDARIES DURING REAPPORTION¬ 
MENT/ A PROPOSED AVALANCHE OVERLAY ZONE FOR LONG VALLEY MEANS MORE 
HEADACHES FOP A RESTAURANT OWNER/ SECRECY SHROUDS INYO'S WATER PLAN 


MONC REDISTRICTING: 
POLITICS AND POWER 
STRUGGLES CREATE A RIFT 


Re-apportionment of Mono 
County supervisorial districts 
got kind of sticky recently. A 
slight rift developed between 
supervisors Paul Johnson and Mike 
Jencks. Tension had already 
mounted between chose two as a 
result of a few issues involving 
both. 

And then when re-apportion¬ 
ment talks started, Mono Lake and 
Mono City grew into a big issue. 
According to the impartial analy¬ 
sis for changing the district 
lines according to so-called 
f, good governuont standards,' 1 
Johnson should have received ex¬ 
tra territory in.Mammoth and 
Jencks should have gained the 
Mono Lake-Mono City areas. 

But Johnson declared he 
wanted to keep Mono City and Mono 
Lake as well as taking in new 
Mammoth constituents. Several 
sources revealed to us that John¬ 
son felt Jencks only wanted the 
Mono Lake area because it would 
provide him with a national is¬ 
sue for a higher political pro¬ 
file . 

Sources also indicated that 
Johnson feels he cen deal with 
DWP better than Jencks can. That 
depends on your definition of 
’’better.’' Johnson has dealt with 
DWP officials cooperatively on 
several issues. But most who 
have followed the Mono Lake is¬ 
sue know that cooperation with 
DWP on that matter would produce 
little, if any, positive results. 

Inside spokesmen privately 
agree that Mono Lake has DWP of¬ 
ficials worried, especially in 
view of the possibility that Inyo 
County may start regulating water 
exports with the Owens Valley 
Groundwater Pumping Ordinance. 

Jencks has assisted special 
counsel Tony Rossmann in the past 
on some of these Inyo-DWP legal 
matters and he has a broad under¬ 
standing of the ways of DWP. For 
that reason, DWP officials do 
not want Jencks in any position 
of power or authority involving 
City of Los Angeles affairs in 
Mono . 

And then others said that 
Johnson mostly wanted to keep 
Mono City in his district because 
of the mining interests there. 


Whatever the politics, Johnson 
managed to swing the support of 
three other board members... and 
Jencks stood alone with his "no" 
vote . 

Jencks may now know in part 
how former supervisor John Garner 
felt as he stood alone on many 
issues in relation to his fellow 
board members. 


AN AVALANCHE OF 
CONTROVERSY SNOWBALLS 
AT THE NORMANDY INN 

A conspiracy? That’s what 
some began to call it as county 
officials continued to throw 
obstacles in the path of the 
Normandy Inn owners’ plans for 
growth. Officials said they just 
wanted to enforce the law. 

In past weeks, a county 
building inspector showed up at 
the Normandy - not to place an 
order at the popular dinner 
house - but to deliver one. He 
had a stop order signed by the 
county counsel - an order which 
said that the Normandy owners, 
John and Suzanne Olson, should 
step work on remodelling and 
expansion of the seating capacity 
of the inn. Fortunately for the 
Olsons, they had completed more 
than 90% of their work on new 



Normandy owner Olson 
A stop order that came 
toe late 


booths and windows before the 
order showed up. So they es¬ 
sentially had nothing on which 
to stop work. But they did 
start getting downright mad. 

Ever since county officials 
started talking about imposing 
an avalanche overlay zone on the 
Crowley area, the Olsons have 
grown more and more concerned . 

They strongly opposed the 
avalanche overlay - especially 
the suggestion that the Normandy 
close down at least five months 
of the year, during the winter. 

John Olson looked into 
avalanche zoning in the rest of 
the county. He found out that 
the avalanche overlay in June 
Lake mysteriously changes at the 
street lines and he said that 
restaurants and motels do not 
have to live with closure poli¬ 
cies during the winter under the 
avalanche zoning. Olsen said he 
could not find any evidence that 
Mamrroth has an avalanche overlay. 

But Assistant County Counsel 
Brett Reed insisted that the op¬ 
inion out of his office did not 
amount to harrassment, but repre¬ 
sented an opinion based on ava¬ 
lanche threat in the area. He 
said that the Olsons originally 
had a building permit, but applied 
for an addendum in order to close 
a porch and create more seating. 
But Reed said that before approv¬ 
al of that addendum went through, 
zoning and planning officials 
held it up and asked for an opin¬ 
ion from the county counsel’s of¬ 
fice . 

Reed said that the Mammoth 
building department thought 
the county approved the addendum 
and so passed on that word to the 
Olsons. Then, of course, the 
county counsel decided that remod¬ 
elling the restaurant amounted 
to a non-conforming use and re¬ 
quired a conditional use permit. 
The stop order, however, did not 
say just why the Olsons should 
stop work. 

However, Olson claims that 
supervisor Mike Jencks told him 
that he attended a meeting with 
representatives of the building 
and zoning departments and that 
they found the Olsons* plans a 
a conforming use. 

At any rate, Reed said that 
by the time the county realized 
the mistake regarding the Olsons’ 
permit addendum, it was too late. 
And so Reed said that he formed 

Continued on page Zb 
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LEA KARRAS 
BVERETT SNOW 

POEMS 


THE DEER 

The deer bent his head, in the glade 
He had always moved with much flair 
There was no reason to be afraid 


REQUIEM 

j Short was Spring for my 
liquidambar tree; 


He felt the wind, saw grass that swayed 

Of this grass, he'd have his share 

The deer was eating, in the pleasant glade 

No man, his park, would ever invade 
There was graze here, plenty to spare 
He saw no reason to be afraid 

He saw not the arrow or its sharp blade 
He had stepped into overconfidence's snare 
The deer was in trouble, in his own glade 


for so few weeks the tender 
green prevailed. 

June-July days embroiled in 
desert's heat 

with velvet grip drooped the 
lustrous leaves. 


The speeding shaft, he could not evade 
That arrow flew silently thru the air 
He should have known and been afraid 


But enchanting in her willowy 
> growth 




J 


Upon the green grass, his body laid 
He had given his last trumpet-like blare 
The deer bent his head, in the glade 
There was no reason to be afraid . 

TALL SHIPS 

I've seen the majestic ships set sail 
Out against the ocean currents flow 
In search of the elusive, docile whale 

The sea, for them, is one big trail 
There're whales out there, they know 
I've seen tall ships ready to sail 


she keeps me company at the 
window, 

bravely straight and tall as the house 

though so young. * 

Polluted skies carry the circling 
hawks 

as weapons pile to abort populations. j 
) 0 devastation.' Eliot's death land, 


The lookout, is his nest, does loudly hail 
"There's a spout, and thar she blow" 

In quest of the elusive, docile whale 

It's been harpooned, they're astern its tail 
As it attempts to dive to safety below 
In their small boat without a sail 

Those aboard ship watch from the rail 
As their small boat is taken in tow 
Pulled along by the elusive, docile whale 

From its wrath and fury, they don’t quail 
They will have blubber and oil to show 
I’ve seen the majestic ships set sail 
In search of the elusive, docile whale . 

EVtRETT W. SNOW 


! cactus land, place of stony images. 

I 

| Ana my lovely liquidambar will be 
a fallen beauty 

\ drying upon the dry ground, curled 

to dust | 

j with once verdant junipers and dying pines] 
j I'll not be here then to mourn, 

I mourn now. 

L---'-u- lea KARRAS J 
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THE GIRL IN A SWING by Richard Adams 
Alfred A. Knopf Publishing $11.95 

Richard Adams, in a career that spans only 
eight years, has written several nature books, 
folk tales and novels, Water ship Down and Shar- 
dik among the latter. He has concentrated much 
of his writing on animals, using mystery and 
adventure to give us what amounts to almost a 
Tolkien approach. 

For his latest novel, The Girl In A Swing, 
we deal with a somewhat staid English business 
man and a young European stenographer who fall 
deeply in love at their first meeting. (All 
this a far cry from his former anthropomorph¬ 
izing . ) 

I'm not sure whether to use only the ad¬ 
jective "suspense" for this unusual novel, 
or the word "tease." One is led on expecting 
who-knows-what supernatural oddities in the 
next chapter, but one is then given a seeming¬ 
ly plausible explanation for strange happen¬ 
ings or behavior, except (that is the key word, 
except), that there is always the unanswered, 
at times almost inconsequential oddity whose 
answer we know must lie further in the future. 

Every minor character becomes an indiv¬ 
idual, well delineated, but I found the two 
main characters to be somehow larger than life; 
so real they bordered on unreality. Perhaps 
this effect was achieved because of the strange 
ly evil omniscience surrounding the heroine. 

The hero, endowed with more ESP than is ordin¬ 
ary, enters a world of eroticism and eerie 
circumstances . 

Adams, as so many English authors, puts 
words into his Americans' mouths that have not 
been used in this country for decades, but it 
hardly seems fair to quibble over one or two 
words "wrong" in a book having thousands of 
words delightfully "right." 

If you enjoy suspense as I do, you cannot 
fail to simply eat up this story. And Adams, 
the master, is a super chef. 

--Lea Karras 

HOMESTEAD DAYS by T. Eugene Barrows 
Brownstone Books 


"There we were, Mother and six youngsters, 
alone on the open prairie with the kitchen 
range and piles of household things. Mother 
set about assembling the necessary cooking 
utensils. Then she taught us to obtain fuel 
for cooking on the prairie, miles from the 
nearest tree....When the stove was hot, she 
cooked our first meal on the homestead." 

Thus begins the entertaining and educa¬ 
tional saga of homesteaders beginning a new 
life in the untamed West. Homestead Days is 
history related from a personal view. Writ¬ 
ten - or more appropriately, narrated - by 
Independence resident Gene Barrows, the story 
relates tc its readers the experiences of 
his family homesteading 320 acres of Montana 
prairie. 

Influenced by the urge to work their own 
land, the family of two adults and six child¬ 
ren (of which Gene was the oldest) packed 
their belongings and left Nez Perce, Idaho 


for the yet unsettled lands of Montana. Cov¬ 
ering the years between 1910 and 1914, the 
book gives an account of the labor, respons¬ 
ibility and patience it took to start and 
build a life on the homestead. 

Prairie conditions could hardly be called 
comfortable. For three years the family of 
eight lived crowded into a twelve by sixteen 
foot shack along with a kitchen range, an 
organ, a table, chairs, desk and beds. While 
anything but lavish, the Barhows family proud¬ 
ly made do with what it had. 

"Our shack was now a real house; we were 
so proud!...Now that we had a floor, Mother 
wanted to paper the inside of the shack. 

Paste was made of flour and water. For wall¬ 
paper she used the better grade of magazines, 
which had a hard finish. She glued the print¬ 
ing side up, so we children learned many 
words and got rr.any good ideas from 'the paper 
on the wall.' From time tc time pages were 
added, which gave us new interest. The paper 
was clean and it sealed up the cracks, keep¬ 
ing heat in the shack during the winter." 

The bock is full of many adventures, 
including braving the harsh prairie elements, 
with accounts of everything from fires to 
fierce blizzards. 

Written in simple, comfortable and des¬ 
criptive language, Homestead Days gives its 
readers the impression they are listening 
to the author personally as he recounts his 
childhood memories. 

Anyone who enjcys history or has a 
hankering to read a local author will hot 
be disappointed with Homestead Days. 

--Leah Kirk 

LOON LAKE by E.L. Doctorow 
Random House, $11.95 


The author of best-3elling Ragtime has 
here written a very different novel, a tale 
of realism and adventure; a stark truth-tel¬ 
ling in which we sense the author's own vul¬ 
nerable nature. The story, weaving past and 
present, brings us moments of deja vu; sud¬ 
den discoveries lifting curtains to deeper 
understanding. 

A boy grows to young manhood and on to the 
beginning of adult responsibility. We are 
surprised to find we are growing fond of this 
man who as a boy seemed so repulsive tc us. 

Doctcrow weaves his story masterfully; 
his ability to he the mind of his character 
reminds of James Joyce. We are touched emo¬ 
tionally so that we feel involved in areas 
we would have thought alien to our own out¬ 
look on life. Only a tiptop storyteller can 
achieve this response. 

Some day I hope Doctorow will write an¬ 
other novel with more information on Warren 
Penfield, a poet who befriends hero, Joe. 

Warren earned my sympathy and interest and 
I found him to be one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing characters in the book. 

This is only one response to a strange 
novel. Read it for your own reaction and 
for your enjoyment. 

--Lea Karras 














MIND 

OVER 

MATTER 


Art instructor Burrell 
Gilson proves to his stu¬ 
dents that using a unique 
method, they CAN learn to 
draw and draw well . Some 
dramatic examples on the 
facing page show work at 
the start of the class 
and drawings by the same 
students a few weeks 
later . 



Photo: Marilyn Fisher 


Drawing "on the right side of the brain” 


"I can’t draw a straight line. •' 

Those are the words uttered by many of 
Burrell Gilson’s art students when they begin 
his classes. Words they use to describe their 
work a few weeks later are along the lines of 
"amazing," "fantastic," and "I can’t believe 
I drew this." Instead of drawing straight 
lines, which Gilson feels are intrinsically 
boring anyway, his students are creating de¬ 
tailed portraits. 

What causes the dramatic change? It’s 
all in your mind, Gilson says. More specif¬ 
ically, it’s all on the right side of your 
mind . 

Gilson is using a textbook called "Draw¬ 
ing From the Right Side of the Brain" by Cal 
State Long Beach art professor Betty Edwards. 
That book, he feels, has opened up new hori¬ 
zons for his own artwork and produced impres¬ 
sive results among his students. 

"The basic theory, and it's pretty well 
supported by physical evidence now, is that 
the right side of the brain is the side re¬ 
sponsible for intuitive, artistic, non-logi- 
cal functions," he says. "The left side is 
the computer bank." 

"What happens if you’re dominated by the 
left side of the brain, and most Americans 
are, is that you’re in the habit of thinking 
about the bank book, making a living, thinking 
about time, all those temporal and logical 


functions about which the right side of the 
brain knows nothing. It just wants to play. 

It sees beauty and line and color and compo¬ 
sition and harmony." 

Nice theory, but what does it have to do 
with picking up a pencil and being able to 
draw? 

Plenty, Gilson contends. "The purpose 
behind all this is to get people to be aware, 
first of all, of the different functions of 
the brain. The approach of the book is to 
get them to do things the left brain balks 
at. 

"For example, if I get you to copy a 
drawing upside down, the left brain doesn’t 
want to recognize that at all. The right brain 
will take it line by line like a jigsaw puz¬ 
zle, but the left brain will deny its exist¬ 
ence. The whole idea is to get people to make 
the transition consciously from a temporal and 
logical approach, a cerebral approach, to a 
kind of free-flowing, unaware-of-time approach. 
When you’re in that frame of mind you can then 
draw, you can then be intuitive, you can then 
be creative ." 

So much for the old idea of either being 
born with or without the talent to draw. Not 
that Gilson doesn’t recognize certain inate 
ability levels. His recent 16-member class was 
a gocd example. 

continued 
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slacks: 



YARDAGE 

TEDDY BLOUSES f“"WOMEN 
CANNON TOWELS, LINENS 
GERBER BABYCLOTHES 




JOSEP HS! 

BI-RITE MARKET 

And department store 


your lenses change 
so you don't have to. 


NEW 
PhotoBrovm 



Convenience and 
Fashion 

Get a chic new image with new PHOTOBROWN EXTRA 
lenses by Corning. These fashionable photochromic 
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Drawing continued 

"We had a pretty good distribution, kind 
of a normal curve," he says. "A couple of 
people at the start said, ’I can't do that. ' 

The typical response is, 'I can't draw a 
straight line.' Well, who wants to draw a 
straight line? If you want to draw a straight 
line, get a ruler. No art required for that. 

"We had four or six mid-range students 
who really had some talent and had drawn be¬ 
fore in various times of their lives and then 
there was the upper end of a couple of people 
who were very talented but they had been al¬ 
lowing time to get in the way and hadn't been 
working at it. 

Gilson recently displayed some of the 
examples of his class' work and although space 
doesn't allow publishing all the intermediate 
drawings from the nine-week class, some before 
and after sketches on page 9 show a marked 
improvement. 

As far as actually getting his students 
to make the transition is concerned, Gilson 
does not deal in vague abstracts. Instead, he 
uses exercises. 

"They're exercises for the brain, just 
like you'd exercise any other muscle, 1 ' he 
points out. "I show them an upside down picture 
and tell them to copy it. When they settle 
down to copy it and quit trying to make sense 
of it, they are actually using the right side 
of the brain. 

"Perspective is another thing. The left 
side of the brain is a sucker for optical il¬ 
lusion. That's what makes optical illusion 
possible, it just occurred to me," he grins 
enthusiastically. 

Gilson also urges students to take some 
time to let themselves become talented. "The 


one thing I've learned even in my own work is 
that if I'm pressed for time, in-other words 
aware of time, I'm not going to do as good a 
job. When I'm not thinking about time the 
right side is in control and something else 
is happening." 

Unt,il four years ago, taking time to draw 
was something Gilson did very little of. For 
over 20 years he worked as an engineer and 
about the only art he was exposed to were the 
efforts of his illustrator-father. But then 
while taking a break from his career to do 
graduate studies in physics he decided to try 
painting on a whim. 

"I started painting like a demon. Every¬ 
thing I do, I do in excess," he laughs, with 
enthusiastic mannerisms reminiscent of author 
Ray Bradbury. 

What happened to engineering? 

"I said the hell with it. I think my left 
brain dominated too long and that I became a 
right brain revolutionary." 

What followed his inner "revolution" were 
over 1000 paintings in three years, many of 
them displayed in Los Angeles showings and 
sold commercially. A move to the Owens Valley 
a year ago saw him continue his involvement in 
art and begin offering drawing and painting 
classes here. The introduction of the Edwards 
theory about the right side of the brain is a 
recent addition, one Gilson feels has applica¬ 
tions beyond the drawing pad. 

"There is a great potential in learning to 
use the right side of the brain, potential be¬ 
yond artwork," he says. "I think in a broader 
sinse it can teach us to handle the business of 
living, while living happily. And really that 
that's what it's all about." 
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Laird Stankewitz was 

SENTENCED TO DEATH BY AN 

Inyo jury, but will he 

EVER BE, EXECUTED? 

Benett Kessler takes an 

IN-DEPTH LOOK AT THE 
CASE, THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE SYSTEM AND THE 
JURORS' FEELINGS ABOUT 
THE VERDICT. 


A shackled ana handcuffed Laird 
Stankewitz f escorted hy deputy . 
Sentenced to death for an Inyo 
murder , he still faces a lengthy 
appeals process . 


"The Larry I knew and 
thought was the same was just a 
happy-go-lucky, good-hearted, 
help-you-out-any-time type per¬ 
son... just down to earth. If 
you needed a favor and he could 
help you, he’d be right there." 

That’s how Bob Clair de¬ 
scribes 37-year-old Laird Stank¬ 
ewitz, who once occupied an Inyo 
jail cell, convicted of first 
degree murder and under sentence 
of death. His jury believed 
that he intentionally and brut¬ 
ally killed a Woodland Hills 
man for the purpose of taking 
his money. 

Clair, who says he and 
Stankewitz have remained friends 
for several years, had invited 
his friend to live at the old 
Clair mining camp in the Pana- 
mint Mountains... to kind of keep 
an eye on things. Until re¬ 
cently, Clair’s family had 
owned the old gold mine. He 
said he had met "Larry" several 
years ago through a mutual 
friend, had worked with him at 
Mines Exploration near Red 


Mountain and at other jobs. 

They used to go to the cities 
together, partying a lot. 

"He seemed like really 
good people. I’ve never known 
him to be anything else...until 
this thing. It’s just totally 
adverse to anything I knew Lar¬ 
ry to be." Clair said Stanke¬ 
witz just "showed up" last 
August saying he wanted to head 
East and that he wanted to stop 
and say goodbye. But then 
Stankewitz decided to stay a- 
while before heading to Oklahoma. 
At the same time Clair needed 
someone to stay at the mining 
camp . 

Occasionally, Clair and 
Stankewitz played dice togeth¬ 
er. Sometimes Stankewitz would 
talk about his family. Recal¬ 
ling those talks, Clair said 
Stankewitz’s "whole family" 
had gotten into trouble with 
the law at one time or another. 
"Larry had too. He has a rap 
sheet six miles long. When he 
came up there and said ’kind 
of don’t mention anything about 


me being around,’ we figured 
he just had more tickets out 
after him and owed people money. 
And he didn't have it. Well, 
he had some money, but we didn’t 
think anything of it. Then we 
found out he escaped. This is 
kind of heavy,..this is a thing 
they make TV shows about." 

What about Stankewitz's 
family background? Clair 
"didn't know too much," but 
said "they're all right as long 
as they're not drinking. 

Larry's the same way. He never 
drank around us because he had 
an ulcer. That was the best 
thing for him because then he 
didn't drink." But Clair also 
said Stankewitz had recovered 
from the ulcer. Other sources 
said that Stankewitz had been 
arrested with some of his 
brothers and that "all of his 
brothers and sisters" had at 
one time faced problems with 
the law. Another source said 
Stankewitz’s sister and 
brother-in-law had been ar¬ 
rested as suspects in a mur- 
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der case, but the authorities 
released them, unable to 
prove the charges. 

When Stankewitz did drink, 
Clair said he got "kind of ob¬ 
noxious. He'd want to talk 
about one thing. And that's 
all he'd want to talk about the 
rest of the night. No matter 
how much you tried to change 
the subject, he was right there 
back on the same thing again. 

And he'd get really belliger¬ 
ent if you didn't want to talk 
about what he wanted to talk 
about. But when he was sober," 
said Clair, "he'd talk about all 
sorts of different things... 
laugh , joke, have a good time. 
He was a fun dude to have 
around." 

Stankewitz was no fun dude 
November 3, 1980. On the wit¬ 
ness stand, 25-year-old Scott 
Whelan said he had watched a 
confrontation between his 
friend, Richard Burrell and 
Stankewitz: "I was looking at 

the defendant's face...it had a 
stone expression. He brought 
the gun right down on Rich and 
shot him right in the face. All 
I saw was his glasses fly apart 
and his knees buckle." 

Whelan later testified that 
he ran, escaping into the hills 
from where he then saw Stanke¬ 
witz hit Burrell in the face 
with a large rock after Stanke¬ 
witz had heard Burrell making 
"some kind of gurgling noise." 

Whelan's clean-cut, boyish 
good looks made it difficult 
for a jury to believe he would 
lie about a thing like that. 

The jury had heard his entire 
tale of how he and his friend 
Rich had planned a vacation... 
first going to the Panamint 
Mountain area and then they 
would go on to Las Vegas. With 
some difficulty the pair had 
made it up the mine road to the 
Clair mining camp gate. There 
they first saw Laird Stankewitz 
who told them his name was 
"Harold Norton." And then there 
started a kind of chummy odyssey 
up through Pleasant Canyon, the 
three men sharing some beer, 
three hours of conversation and 
"a little marijuana." And then 
the bloody shooting. 

How did the trouble start? 
The trial testimony indicated 
that at the end of the three- 
hour jaunt, the men returned 
to Stankewitz's cabin. He 
wanted them to stay for din¬ 
ner. They said they had to 
leave. Then Whelan testified 
that Stankewitz's demeanor 
"changed like night and day... 
real intense." And he said 
that Stankewitz, or "Harold" 
told the two young men to hand 
over their wallets and empty 
their pockets on the ground. 

They complied. Whelan said 
Stankewitz looked at their 


identification cards and 
money and then threw the wal¬ 
lets on the ground...and that 
he mentioned something about 
the two men possibly working 
for the "pigs." Did Stanke¬ 
witz, an escaped convict, be¬ 
lieve that Whelan and Burrell 
came to the mining camp as un¬ 
dercover police? And had al¬ 
cohol and marijuana clouded 
his perceptions? Stankewitz 
chose not to testify on any of 
these points... providing no 
evidence for the jury to con¬ 
tradict the prosecution's 
case . 

Bill Hoover, a deputy 
district attorney in Sacramento 
County, who had prosecuted 
Stankewitz before, said Stank¬ 
ewitz "does have a characterist¬ 
ic in which he essentially gives 
in. He fights at first, but 
then resigns himself." Hoover 
said wryly of Stankewitz that 
he was "no stranger to the crim¬ 
inal justice system." And, 
indeed, in the penalty phase of 
the murder trial, information 
surfaced that Stankewitz had 
received convictions on some 22 
felonies starting from age 19. 
Various courts had found Stanke¬ 
witz guilty of felony burglary, 
parole violations, felony rob¬ 
bery, kidnapping, escape, armed 
robbery, and other charges. He 
went to state prison at the 
age of 20, and returned several 
times after that. 

He suffered from what the 
state penal people call "chronic 
recidivism" - ongoing relapses 
into criminal behavior. In 
this case it finally escalated 
to a death penalty charge. Why 


do criminals go again and again 
back to crime...back to jail 
over and over again with no 
change in pattern? Does rehab¬ 
ilitation ever work? Or is it 
judicial wishful thinking? 

On that, information man 
Phil Guthrie of the California 
Deptartment of Corrections 
talked bluntly and candidly. 

His thoughts on state prison 
and recidivism: "When you're 
dealing with human behavior, 
there are no magic pills. As 
for rehabilitation, we have the 
obligation (italics ours) to 
provide opportunities like a 
high school education, junior 
college, a trade, access to 
some psychiatric treatment. 

But we know this won't mean a 
prisoner will go straight. A 
diploma doesn't mean a god 
damned thing. We try to do new 
things, but we don't pretend 
to have any answers. We really 
don't know what to do." Guthrie 
said the return rate at Cali¬ 
fornia state prisons amounts to 
around 25 to 35% at the end of 
the third year the prisoner re¬ 
mains out of prison. Guthrie 
said that of those who return, 
half have committed new crimes 
and half are in on parole viola¬ 
tions. He said that in follow¬ 
ing the lives of released pris¬ 
oners for ten years, around 50% 
return to California's prisons. 
But then of those that remain 
free, according to Guthrie, 
many live "marginal lives... 
hustling in the ghettoes and 
not getting caught." But he 
added that the state prisons 
get the most chronic and ser- 

Continued next page 



Prosecution witness Scott Whelan 

'He brought the gun do^/n on Rich and shot him in the face." 
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Stankewitz continued 

ious offenders to start with: 
"The good guys don't come to 
state prison." And Guthrie 
said that the return rate stays 
pretty much the same from year 
to year. He said that more 
people commit more crimes as 
time goes on, but the percent¬ 
age rate of recidivism stays 
the same. The corrections man 
said that in the 50's and 60's 
medicine and psychiatry assumed 
that prisoners stood within the 
realm of cure. 

"We don’t believe that any¬ 
more," said Guthrie. "I doubt 
that any institution can inject 
a magic process to make someone 
okay. After all, prison is not 
the most ideal place in which 
to help someone. If you knew 
someone with a problem, you 
wouldn't send them to San Quen¬ 
tin. We’ve rejected the mantle 
of unrealistic expectations." 

Much of the victimized 
public has felt that way for a 
long time. 

What about the death pen¬ 
alty and Laird Stankewitz? 
Guthrie said he had heard of 
the case. He said if we really 
knew the death penalty deterred 
crime the whole subject would 
be out of range of any contro¬ 
versy. "Scientific" and "stat¬ 
istical" studies reveal varying 
opinions on the effectiveness 
of the death penalty as deter¬ 
rent. But as 73 individuals now 


sit on death row and officials 
say it's not likely that an ex¬ 
ecution will happen in Califor¬ 
nia in the near future, what 
kind of real threat can a death 
penalty conviction hold? The 
last California execution took 
place in 1967. Since that time, 
the legality of the death pen¬ 
alty has provoked many opinions, 
usually uttered at the top of 
the voice. In 1972, the state 
supreme court ruled that the 
death penalty is unconstitution¬ 
al. But then in 1976, that 
harsh penalty went back on the 
books...but only to allow the 
courts to impose it and the law¬ 
yers to debate it. Now, most 
expect that Laird Stankewitz 
will spend several years making 
the appeals court rounds...and 
waiting not too fearfully on 
death row. 

The cost of caging the con¬ 
demned is staggering, running 
into the millions of dollars, 
this along with all the other 
state prison costs. Public de¬ 
fender Dean Stout and his co¬ 
counsel Kenney Scruggs declined 
to reveal the cost of Stankewitz’ 
defense during the trial. De¬ 
duction tells us that it cost 
many thousands of dollars. 

Among the defendant’s perks: 
two new suits of clothing, a 
large scale model of the mur¬ 
der scene, two court reporters, 
six weeks of jury selection, 
about four weeks of trial and 
added security in the sheriff's 


r Stankewitz: What kind 

of prisoner is he? 


"I was the baliff when 
Stankewitz got arrested," 
Sgt. Harry Blake of the 
Inyo Sheriff's Department 
told us. We asked him 
about Stankewitz...what 
kind of prisoner he is. 

Blake said, "He's 
kind of quiet, stays to 
himself. He's no real 
problem." But Blake 
added that the sheriff's 
office had somewhat of a 
burden providing court 
security on a daily basis 
during the trial. In 
fact, Blake had wanted to 
shackle and handcuff 
Stankewitz from the start 
of the trial, but the de¬ 
fense counsel had objected. 
Blake said he wanted to 
keep Stankewitz chained to 
avoid any attempts at 
escape...or at grabbing 
for a hostage like co¬ 
counsel Kenney Scruggs, 
whom he was seated next 


to throughout the long 
trial. But Blake said he 
and Stankewitz had an 
understanding. "He knew 
what I would do if he 
tried anything," said 
Blake . 

We asked Blake how 
Stankewitz had reacted to 
his fellow prisoner, Jo¬ 
seph Gonzalves, testifying 

against him in the trial. 

The sergeant said that [ 

"Laird thought since they 
had both been in the joint 
it made him mad that he 
snitched . " 

What does Stankewitz 
do to fill his days in 
jail? He reads some 
library books. Sergeant 
Blake said he and Stanke¬ 
witz have talked about mot¬ 
orcycles a lot and about 
"girls." He said Stanke¬ 
witz is divorced and may 
have a son. 
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office. 

Conversations with law en¬ 
forcement officials leave one 
with the feeling that we're 
simply stuck with crime, crim¬ 
inals and unchanging statistics 
on recidivism. One lawman who 
had dealt with Stankewitz in 
another case talked off the re¬ 
cord: "He has no set of values 

outside his own self. It's like 
he is from a different caste 
systern ... from a kind of sub¬ 
strata ... wrapped up in crime... 
amoral." 

Maybe so. Maybe not. 
Whatever his motivations, at 37 
Laird Stankewitz now faces the 
death penalty, a penalty based 
on law with no teeth. And the 
philosophical argument over the 
validity of such a penalty con¬ 
tinues. Even during the panalty 
phase of this murder trial, 

Judge Don Chapman'said he could 
not say which amounted to the 
worse penalty - life in prison 
without parole, or death. As 
some experts point out, life in 
prison often does not mean 
"life" in prison. In reality 
the convicted "lifer" may spend 
no more than a dozen years, or 
less, behind bars. 

Some say that the fact 
that officials themselves differ 
over the value of the death pen¬ 
alty keeps the penalty from at¬ 
taining any point of effective¬ 
ness. As the controversy 

lingers, so. do prisoners on 
death row. Theoretically, those 
who coldly calculate murder can 
now reason that even if they 
get caught, the worst that can 
happen amounts to no worse than 
paid room and board while going 
through, free, mandatory appeal 
proceedings. 

Professor Ernst van den 
Haag, a psychoanalyst and pro¬ 
fessor at New York University, 
has spoken out in favor of the 
death penalty. He stated in a 
1976 U.S. News and World Report 
article that "Our system of 
punishment is based not just on 
deterrence but also on what is 
called 'justice' - namely, that 
we feel a man who has committed 
a crime must be punished in 
proportion to the seriousness 
of the crime. Since the crime 
that takes a life is irrevocable 
so must be the punishment... Once 
we make it clear to a person 
that if he deprives someone else 
of life he will suffer only 
minor inconvenience, we have 
cheapened human life." In the 
same magazine article, Professor 
Louis B. Schwartz of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Law 
School took the other position. 
He said that the process for 
deciding who should die for a 
crime remains "inevitably ir¬ 
rational, arbitrary and cap- 
recious." Professor Schwartz 
believes that the legal tech- 
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nicalities which arise around 
the death penalty tend only to 
confuse and prolong court pro¬ 
cedures ... and in the end clouds 
other aspects of the criminal 
justice system all to the det¬ 
riment of society. "My view is 
that society is not well enough 
organized to make a list of 
those people who ought to be 
executed ... Taking human nature 
as it is, I know of no way of 
administering a death penalty 
which would be fair." 

And how honest are death 
penalty supporters about their 
beliefs once they are faced 
with actually performing an 
execution? Professor Schwartz 
concluded that "You couldn't 
get 12 or 13 people who would 
do it. They may be willing to 
vote for it to be done, but 
they don't want to be a part 
of it. If you really want to 
make execution as a deterrent, 
make it public - put it on TV - 
so people can see what it can be 
like if they kill someone. 

But, of course, we won't do 
that. We keep it hidden away 
from ourselves." 

But how hidden is the ex¬ 
ecution from the jurors? 

By the time Stankewitz's 
jury got to the decision of life 
or death, the reality of execu¬ 
tion drew closer in their minds 
and consciences. Jurors who 
talked about the trial indicated 
that at least one juror did 
have some questions at first 
on whether the murder amounted 


to a pre-meditated incident. 

One juror says that during de¬ 
liberations on the murder charge, 
the jurors gave an initial show 
of hands which revealed 11 con¬ 
vinced of guilt and one not con¬ 
vinced. But through discussions 
and consideration of the law, 
the jury reached a unanimous 
guilty verdict on first degree 
murder. 

Another juror indicated 
that the jurors had split up 
over the robbery charge. The 
issue there amounted to figur¬ 
ing out if Stankewitz had the 
"intent to deprive" in his 
mind at the time he pulled the 
gun on Richard Burrell. But 


again, all of the jurors fin¬ 
ally agreed he had...and the 
technical "special circumstance 
of robbery" charge stuck. 

In deciding the penalty 
phase of the case, some jurors 
indicated a slight problem ex¬ 
isted during deliberations. 

As juror John Kennedy later re¬ 
called, "I think part of the 
problem was that when it got 
right down to it a couple of 
the jurors were having a little 
difficulty saying the words." 
Juror Connie Morton expressed 
a similar view. She said that 
"We all did a lot of hard work 
and soul searching. It's easy 
Continued next paae 




Throughout the Stankewitz trial this scale model of the murder scene dominated 
the courtroom . Close-up in top photo shows minute detail of the replica, includ¬ 
ing body of victim Richard Burrell. Defense attorneys have refused to disclose 
cost of the model and other expenses involved in STanketoitz's trial . 
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Stankewitz continued 

to say you're in favor of the 
death penalty. It's another 
thing to impose the death pen¬ 
alty." 

But having considered 
the evidence, that's what they 
did... imposed the death pen¬ 
alty. Said juror Haroldine 
Brown: "There may have been one 
juror who kicked around a few 
theories hoping to find some¬ 
thing that would be doubtful. 

But we couldn't find any miti¬ 
gating circumstances." As for 
her own view, Mrs. Brown said 
that when she heard testimony 
from the pathologist and saw. 
pictures of the victim, she 
knew he had not died instant¬ 
ly...that blood pressure had 
continued. She said she be¬ 
lieved then that Stankewitz 
had later killed Burrell by 
hitting him in the head with a 
rock, as indicated by the pro¬ 
secution. This criminal case 
was not Mrs. Brown's first en¬ 
counter with the criminal 
realm. Her two grandchildren 
had, as she said, lived through 
the Chowchilla kidnapping in¬ 
cident five years ago. She said 
the young boy and girl had 
waited hours for the roof to 
collapse in on them. "At first 
I thought I couldn't serve on 

this jury. But it didn't enter 
my mind. It (Chowchilla) had 
nothing to do with this case." 

Juror Morton said that the 
only thing that bothers her 
about the death penalty is that 
no one enforces it. "I don't 
necessarily believe in an eye 
for an eye or a tooth for a 
tooth, but if you kill someone 
...and Stankewitz's record was 
appalling. That cinched it. 

As far as I'm concerned, there's 
no rehabilitating him." 

Continued 
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I’m OK, 
but you’re not 

A possible look into 
recidivist psychology: From 
Stankewitz's view is he 
"OK" and we're not? Here 
is an excerpt from a pop¬ 
ular psychology book, I'm 
OK - You're OK, by Thomas 
A. Harris, M.D.: 

"A child who is brut¬ 
alized by the parents he 
initially felt were OK will 
switch positions to the 
third, or criminal, posi¬ 
tion: I'm OK - You're not 
OK . 

"I believe that it is 
while this little individ¬ 
ual is healing, in a sense 
' lying there licking his 
wounds,' that he exper¬ 
iences a sense of comfort 
alone and by himself, if 
for no other reason than 
that his improvement is in 
such contrast to the gross 
pain he has just exper¬ 
ienced. It is as if he 
senses. I'll be all right 
if you leave me alone... 
(experiences survival) As 
he grows older he begins to 
strike back. He has seen 
toughness and knows how to 
be tough. 

-'For this child, the 
I'm OK - You're Not OK 
position is a life-saving 
decision. The tragedy, 
for himself and for so¬ 
ciety, is that he goes 
through life refusing to 
look inward. He is unable 
to be objective about his 
own complicity in what hap¬ 
pens to him. It is always 
'their fault." It's 'all 
them.' Incorrigible crim¬ 
inals occupy this position. 
They are the persons 'with¬ 
out a conscience' who are 
convinced that they are OK 
no matter what they do and 
that the total fault in 
every situation lies in 
others. This condition, 
which at one time was re¬ 
ferred to as 'moral imbe¬ 
cility,' is actually a 
condition in which the 
person has shut out any 
incoming data that any¬ 
one is OK. For this 
reason, treatment is dif¬ 
ficult since the therapist 
is not OK along with every¬ 
one else. The ultimate 
expression of this position 
is homicide, felt by the 
killer to be justifiable 
( in the same way that he 
felt justified in taking 
the position in the first 
place ) . ° 
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A PRISON FOR INYO 



i-l. Mac i'icNichols 

To head corrections facility at Round Veil ley 


FIRE HELP OR 

POTENTIAL 

TROUBLE? 

Take a budget cut that will see the local 
California Conservation Corps program eliminat¬ 
ed. Add to it a critical shortage of prison 
space in the state. They total up to one 
thing for Inyo County: A new minimum security 
state prison that will begin operation in 
Round Valley January 1. 

While officials from both the State De¬ 
partment of Corrections and the State Depart¬ 
ment of Forestry, who will jointly run the 
facility, waffled on the official announcement 
for several weeks, the conversion had been 
labled "almost a sure thing" from the very 
inception of the idea. The main reason: The 
conservation center had been built in 1963 by 
the Corrections Department and used as a prison 
until 1971. That, and the fact that it will 
cost substantially less to remodel the center 
than it would to build a new prison, virtually 
cinched the conversion concept. 

Understandably, the announcement has met 
with concern from residents and businessmen 
alike who wonder what, if any, influence a 
prison will have on the community. Bishop 
Chamber of Commerce manager Mike Bradley had 
even hesitantly but publicly expressed a con¬ 
cern over the potential racial mix of inmates 
coming into a very predominantly white Inyo 
County. 



Checking out areas of potential remodeling, Forestry ana Corrections Department officials 
inspect the Inyo Fire Center, soon to be a minimum security prison . Left to right: Bob 
Nelson of CDC and Forestry officials Fred Cain, Cap Ca^plinger, Rex Griggs, Glen Newman . 
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John Ferguson (right) and his assistant 
Bill Banders will stay on to head up 
the forestry operation at the camp . The 
changeover will mean four mere CDF work¬ 
ers and ten correctional supervisors . 


CDC and CDF officials are quick to point 
out what they feel are the benefits to be de¬ 
rived from a prison. Foremost in their minds 
is the availability of five trained fire crews. 
With the closure of the Inyo CCC program, Owens 
Velley would have been left without such pro¬ 
tection. When fires are not a problem, the 
inmates will perform conservation-related tasks 
like cutting fire breaks, stream clearance and 
other chores that had been done by CCC workers. 

Says forestry official Glen Newman: "We 

don’t run a social program here. Our sole 
purpose is to get as much work as possible out 
of the inmates. We get them here and work the 
their butts off." 

And indeed, it would seem that the "cor¬ 
rectional conservation camps" do yield substan¬ 
tially more work from prisoners than would 
come from a regular prison. 

Still, local residents are somewhat edgy 
about having a state prison in their backyards. 
They find no comfort in the. news there will be 
no fencing around the perimeter of the camp 
(only "off limits" signs) nor will there be 
any armed guards. Commented Newman: "We've 
found that the camps work much better without 
them. A fence becomes something to climb 
over and a gun becomes something to take away 
from a guard." Adding to the jitters was the 
announcement that when the inmate crews are 
out working away from the camp there will be no 
correctional officer accompanying them, only 
fire crew supervisors from the Forestry De¬ 
partment . 

In response to those concerned about the 
safety of the community, officials point to 
the 100 inmates being "the best in the state" 
and the lack of any "high risk" felons coming 
to the camp. They boast also of the past 
record of the center when it was used as a 
prison in the late GO'S. While there were 
some "walk-aways," a euphemism for escapes, 


officials say no serious incident ever oc¬ 
curred . 

Local officials still remember one case, 
however, in which an escapee burglarized the 
home of the then-mayor of Bishop. Inyo law 
enforcement officers were not consulted about 

the placement of a prison here, but most 
agree that there were no major problems 
created before. They hope the same can 
be said in coming years. 
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Cutting of trees left some plots at Big 
Pine Cemetery in a temporary shambles, 
a fact that upset many area residents 
like Carolyn L 1 Heureux ana her 
sister Marilyn Brolsma . Many 
contend that the lack of afford¬ 
able water was the real is$ue. 
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Tree cutting 
turns once-peacefu 
Big Pine Cemetery 
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unassuming piece 
It is the final rest- 
many of Big Pine's pio- 
L1T neer settlers and the generations that 
came after them. But its family ties 
and its tradition make it, when threaten- 
ed, a likely spot for confrontation. The 
Big Pine Cemetery now indeed rests at the 
center of what have become bitter issues. 

The cause? The cutting down of several 
trees - live and dead - within the cemetery, 
and also the dismanteling of antique fencing 
arbitrarily taken down and sold. It had been in 
place for years around one of the grave sites. 

That action so angered citizens of Big Pine that 
it led to the resignations under fire by all five 
cemetery board members. 

/ ^ But Charles and Neva Wall and A1 Thomas sub¬ 

sequently agreed to stay on the job at least until 
June when an advisory election can be held. The two 
^ other directors, chairman Jim Nikolaus and Carroll 
JfRuw Hambleton, Sr., said they will hold fast to their deci- 
sion to step down. 

This turn of events is, of course, not the first 
time Big Pine Cemetery has come under the glare of the 
public spotlight. Last spring there was a citizen-led effort 
attempting to re-open an irrigation ditch system that former¬ 
ly flowed through the town. It was an attempt to bring sur¬ 
face water from Big Pine Creek to the cemetery and then to let 
it flow on through nearby residential sections. At that time 
the cemetery board had disavowed any participation in the effort, 
even going so far as to publish a statement of non-responsibi1ity , 
In -a local newspaper. 

^ And now some contend that the root of the tree issue, so to 

^ speak, is not only the tree cutting itself, but'rather the lack of 

affordable water and the resulting dwindling of plant life at the 
cemetery. 

One board member, A1 Thomas, said at a supervisors' meeting that 
0 the present issue started with the ditches. The original purpose, he 
said, was to get water to the cemetery, but no one bothered to consult 
the cemetery board. 

"There's a hell of a lot of reasons we didn't accept the surface water, 
the first being there’s no water to the cemetery. They supposedly dug the 
ditch but there's never been a drop of water in the ditch and there’s two or 
three streets where culverts have to be put in by the county and that's never 
been done. Also, we don't have any water shares for the cemetery," he said. 

"The whole controversy is that the cemetery district had seven and a half water 

ft ^ continued 
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Cemetery continued 

shares. According to the Big Pine Water Assn., 
which is completely controlled by DWP, of course, 
those seven and a ha’lf shares were subscribed 
for historically but have never been paid for 
or issued. The people pushing this have never 
been able to prove that the cemetery has any 
water shares.” 

Supervisor P.D. Cook commented that the 
furor ha 3 "nothing to do with putting dead 
bodies in the ground;it has to do with water.” 

Several Big Pine residents also feel that 
while the tree cutting brought the problem to a 
head, it was the fact that so many trees were 
dying that disturbed them the most. "You’d 
rather cut trees than fight for water?" an ir¬ 
ritated Bud Hinds asked board members at a town 
meeting. 

Seme of those same residents have ques¬ 
tioned the cemetery board’s apparent connections 
with DWP. Former director Jim Nikolaus holds a 
long-term lease with the city and, significantly 
perhaps, he was the first local businessman to 
receive such a generous agreement. The Walls, 
they say, live in a trailer park in Big Pine 
leased from DWP by Whistler Hurd. Some felt 
those potential conflicts may have accounted for 
the board's refusal to go along with the irri¬ 
gation ditch plan. 

At a recent supervisors' meeting, Wall 
accused proponents of the ditch project of 
"trying to get some way into the DWP...to get 
back at DWP.” He contends that it would re¬ 
quire a full-time employee to keep such a ditch 
open, something the district cannot afford. 

Long time Big Pine resident Enid Larson 
contends that DWP is precisely the issue. 

"DWP is behind this cemetery controversy," she 
says bluntly. "They don't want the ditch and 
they don't want the trees. The board members 


are only agents of the DWP." 

Supervisor Johnny Johnson, who somewhat 
reluctantly held that town meeting on the issue, 
said the problem isn't water or tree cutting. 

He instead chalked the whole clash up to a lack 
of communication. He echoed sentiments expres¬ 
sed by Larson who had commented that the prob¬ 
lem boiled down to a human relations issue. 

Indeed communications, or lack thereof, 
seem to have been at least a part of the prob¬ 
lem. Larson said that during the time of the 
ditch controversy board member Jim Nikolaus 
"invited" her to a meeting. She and resident 
Tom McGuigan went to that meeting and McGuigan's 
uninvited presence reportedly miffed some of 
the board members. After some discussions 
about the ditch issue Larson said she and 
McGuigan were then told that the board had 
"other things to talk about" and they were 
asked to leave. They complied, but the inci¬ 
dent left some wondering just how "open" the 
cemetery boards's "open" meetings are. 

Others complained about not knowing 
when or where the boards meetings were held. 

Board member Neva Wall had commented 
at a supervisors' meeting that the directors 
have now begun to post notice of their meet¬ 
ings since they were gathering in a more 
formal manner. Prior to that, she said, most 
of the cemetery business had been taken care 
of by phone calls among board members, with 
few, if any, formal meetings. 

Director A1 Thomas admits that communi¬ 
cation was part of the problem but felt plenty 
of notice had been given on the tree cutting. 

"These things, we thought, were very 
well publicized beforehand. The tree cutting 
was decided over three years ago and the 
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Flanked by cemetery directors Al Thomas and Neva ana Charles Wall, Supervisor Johnny 
Jonnson held a town meeting to "clear the air." 


reason we didn’t cut them beforehand was that 
we could never get a tree service to do the 
job. But the cutting of the trees was announc¬ 
ed at the Civic Club meeting and some of the 
people who are most vocal in their opposition 
to the tree cutting now were in fact at the 
board meeting when all this was discussed,” he 
says . 

"Another very strange thing about this 
tree cutting is that the cutters were in the 
cemetery starting on Monday morning and they 
cut every day that week and absolutely nothing 
was said until the following Sunday morning 
almost a week later...It would seem like the 
sound of those chain saws would have prompted 
some action before that." 

Supervisor Johnson himself alluded to 
the communication problem following a town 
meeting when he said he felt the problems had 
been resolved, in part, by the directors agree¬ 
ing to better publicize their meetings and 
their ultimate decisions. 

******** 

"I don't like having something shoved down 
my throat," comments Bim Bice, whose pioneer 
great-grandfather James Crocker deeded the land 
for the cemetery to the people of Big Pine. 

"They could have at least had the decency to ask 
people (about the tree cutting). To some folks, 
the dead are sacred. 

"They cut down our catalpa tree which was 
very much alive," says Mrs. Bice. "It bloomed 
every year on Memorial Day and they knocked down 
two of the crosses on our family plot. I don't 
have a problem with them taking down the dead 
trees, but they shouldn't cut down the live 
ones. There are so few things alive here as it 
is, why cut down living things?" 

Board members say the living trees were 
cut down either because their roots were damag¬ 


ing headstones or concrete work or because they 
were not in a straight line with other trees. 

"We felt the purpose of the cemetery was 
as a grave site, not as a place for growing 
trees," Thomas said. 

The dusty, virtually grassless cemetery 
could hardly be described as overgrown. A few 
small plots of lawn break up the otherwise bare 
graveyard, with those families paying extra 
for their maintenance. Even the flowers are 
not planted around the headstones and crude 
whitewashed crosses... they are instead adorned 
with plastic or silk blossoms that require no 
watering. 

While the cemetery has never historically 
been lush, there had until the recent installa¬ 
tion of the water meters, always been enough 
water to keep the trees and evergreens alive. 
Those DWP meters caused dramatic changes in 
watering patterns. 

"We don't use nearly the water we did 
before," says caretaker Emmil Perkins. "It 
used to run 24 hours a day but we can't do that 
now. They had estimted that if they used the 
same amount on the metered rate it would have 
cost about $1000 to $1200 a month." Unable to 
afford those potential water bills, the ceme¬ 
tery district cut back its watering program so 
that the monthly bills now run about $80 to $100 
per month, depending on how hot and dry the 
weather is. DWP couldn't care less. 

The high cost of water led to yet another 
decision by the cemetery directors: No new 
living things were to be planted there. They 
published a public notice in the Inyo Register 
stating, "Due to the extra care and the water 
situation, there will be NO more planting of 
any plants, trees, shrubs, grass or any living 
item in the Big Pine Cemetery - effective as of 
June 1 , 1981." 

That new policy displeased more than a 
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Cemetery continued 

few residents, including an ex-cemetery direct¬ 
or, Alliene Hunniwell, another member of the 
pioneer Crocker clan. 

"I don *t like that policy, but I guess 
we can't have it (new plants) because of the 
water." she reasons. "The metered rates are 
the problem,"Hunniwell says, but she objects 
more to the way in which the cutting took 
place. "The people who have their own plots 
should be asked if they want their trees cut 
down. But they (the board) say that's no¬ 
body's damn business even if it is our plot. 

I think the cutting down of the trees hurt 
people the most. They went on the private 
plots and cut down trees that weren't dead. 

They say they were dead, but that's a lie. 

Ours weren't. I went down there and every¬ 
thing was in a shambles. We lo3t a catalpa 
and a poplar, both of which were living, 
and others lost a lot of evergreens." 

Just how many trees were actually cut 
down remains unclear. Various sources re¬ 
port the number at between 12 and 16, a count 
that seems further confused by the fact that 
a number of trees on DWP land outside the 
cemetery were cut down at the same time by 
Morgan's Tree Service of Bishop. 

Manager Dixon Morgan says he doesn't 
really know how many trees were taken out 
since his estimate was for work done by the 
hour rather than by the tree. 

Morgan says "twelve or so" trees were cut 
down on DWP property outside the cemetery 
fence, that as part of a yearly contract his 



Big Pine Cemetery now boasts fewer 
trees, more stumps around the grassless 
plots . 
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Bishop company fulfills with the City of Los 
Angeles. Cemetery board member Charles Wall 
says the tree cutting project cost the dis¬ 
trict $ 1500 . 


######## 

As for the antique fencing, sold to a 
Bishop mortician, Wall said it was removed 
for "protective purposes" since one of the 
trees had become entangled in it. "I had 
been to Bishop and seen similar fencing at an 
antique store and felt there was no need for 
keeping it since it Was available if people 
wanted to buy more. We were asked if we 
would sell it. He asked what we wanted for 
it and told us we could have it back at any 
time." 

The man who bought the fencing, Dave 
Buck of Bishop, says the last thing on his mind 
was starting a controversy. It seems Buck, a 
partner in the Brune-Buck and Talmage Mortuary 
in Bishop, regularly digs the graves at Big 
Pine Cemetery. Buck said through regular con¬ 
tact with board members he learned of their 



A section of antique fencing removed fiom 
a gravesite. Remainder was 'sold and then 
returned following public outcry. 


plans to eventually remove some of the fencing. 

"I told them not to let the fencing out 
of the valley," Buck commented. "I said I'd 
like to have it whenever they decided to sell 
it. I have a Spanish style house with an arch 
on the front porch and I was planning to use it 
for decoration there and on my patio. I told 
Wall if there was any kind of a problem at all 
that the fencing would be returned." 

Buck says he offered the board what he 
felt was "a reasonable price" for the fencing: 
$10 per foot. Ultimately, Buck purchased 59 

feet of the fencing for $590. He said one 
section of six or seven feet of the fence re¬ 
mained imbeded in a tree but he had expressed 
a desire to purchase that section as well. 

"It's too bad the fence issue ever had 
to come up," said Buck. "I told him (Wall) 

I didn’t want to create problems. Charlie 



Beneath a ghoulish backdrop, citizens 
listened during town meeting on the 
cemetery controversy . Ghost and skull 
cutouts were part of Halloween decora¬ 
tions at Big Pine Town Hall, providing 
an eerie and unintentional commentary . 


called and said a controversy had arisen and I 
immediately asked him if he wanted to come and 
get the fencing or if he wanted me to bring it 
back. I'd rather see it stay in the cemetery 
and I hope they can incorporate it into the 
overall plan but if they're going to sell it, 

I feel I'm entitled to at least be notified 
so I can bid on it. If someone outbids me, 
e'est la vie . The thing was surrounded by an 
unfortunate set of circumstances and it 
mushroomed to the point where I'd rather not 
be involved in a controversy." 

Like the uprooting of the trees, the 
selling of the fencing hit a sore spot 
with many people. Hershel Bice of Big Pine 
said he had not attended a supervisors' 
meeting in 25 years but felt compelled to 
speak to this issue. Said Bice of the fence 
removal: "It’s close to illegal. Next thing 

you know, someone could take the headstones 
or dig up corpses and get gold out of their’ 
teeth." 

After the resulting furor, board members 
did get back the fencing. It now reposes at 
a c °unt y yard awaiting a decision on its fate, 
ihe fence had surrounded the "Benton plot" at 
the cemetery, a grave for which there are no 
known living survivors. The board members say 
by law anything over 50 years old in the cem- 

Continued 
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Cemetery continued 

etery reverts to district ownership and that 
the board is legally entitled to do as they see 
fit with the fencing. So much for the implied 
trust of the dead. 

"There was no malice of forethought,” 
said Wall. "We had no reason to believe 
friends or relatives would have objections.' 

No malice to be sure, and certainly 
little serious forethought. 

There were serious and strenuous ob¬ 
jections . 

"Just because you can't locate a family 
it's not right to tear down a plot," says 
resident Conrad "Connie" Johnson. "No one was 
ever informed of the fifty-year rule beforehand. 
You figure when you put in a headstone cr a 
fence, it's going to be there forever. A family 
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put that up at one time, and family wishes 
should be honored." 

At that town meeting, the board was asked 
if they had any further plans to take down more 
fencing or trees. Wall admitted that the sub¬ 
ject had been "discussed." 

"We had anticipated that," he said. "We 
had an idea but it would be up to the people. 

We wanted to take down some of the less ornate 
fencing and cut it in half to make room for a 
baby and children’s section. Nowadays we also 
have a lot of cremations and why take up a full 
A’ x 9' plot for cremated remains when 2' x 2* 
is sufficient? We’re trying to make every plot 
in the cemetery available for use so residents 
of Big Pine won’t have to come up with a bond 
issue to buy more land." 

Wall explains that the district talked with 
DWP many years ago. He said DWP offered them 
five acres adjacent to the cemetery for $30,000. 
In an effort to buy the land, past directors 
put away as much as possible each year for that 
purpose, usually about $2000-3000. But there 
remained a problem: In order to put such funds 



rUBUCNOTK* 

Due to tt>e extra care and the water situation there will be NO more planting 
of any plants trees, shrubs, grass or any living item in the Big Pine Cemetery- 

effective as of June 1 1981 

The Big Pine Cemetery District Trustees 
By Neva A teak Secretary 

(IR Sept 3. 1981 1032c) 

This notice , 

announcing the cemetery 

board's policy, upset some residents . 


aside for a specific purpose at the end of each 
accounting year, the money should have been put 
into an accumulated capital outlay (ACO) fund. 
That was never done, says Wall, and as a result 
the district has only about $3000 instead of 
$25,000 earmarked for potential land purchase. 
County Administrator Mike Hanford explained that 
the money had simply been carried over as part 
of the district's fund balance for each succeed¬ 
ing year. 


******** 

Several people who attended that town 
•meeting on the situation - even some of those 
very vocally opposed to the board's action - 
praised the directors for their past efforts. 

A number thanked the three remaining dir¬ 
ectors for the work they had done in the past, 
much of it often involving physical upkeep of 
the cemetery. 

"They’ve done a good job in organizing 
the cemetery," said Connie Johnson. "They've 
got a lot of good points but people tend to 
forget them when there's something bad. But 
in this case I think they overstepped their 
boundaries and I think maybe they learned a 
lesson . " 

With the trees already cut down and the 
fencing returned, those who want to see changes 
have little to do but wait until the June ad¬ 
visory election in which voters of the dist¬ 
rict will be asked to nominate five people for 
the cemetery board. Supervisor Johnny Johnson 
has vowed that he will vote to appoint the 
top five vote-getters to those posts. 

The three directors who remain are 
hoping the whole issue quiets down consid¬ 
erably in the meantime. For his part, 
director A1 Thomas says he won't serve 
again even if the voters nominate him. 


"At our town meeting I think we tried to 
get the thing killed and get it to simmer 
down," he said. "It's very quiet in town 
now and I think it should continue that way. 

I think the major thing is over with and 
people are simmered down. We've received a 
lot of reports from people that they've start¬ 
thinking about the background of the sit¬ 
uation and they're a lot calmer about it 
now, let's put it that way." 

• 
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the opinion that the county 
should withdraw the stop order. 

As some officials pointed 
out, tha avalanche policy has 
not actually gone into effect. 

The Long Valley General Plan 
still awaits approval. But 
Reed based his decision on what 
may go into that plan regarding 
avalanche hazard. We asked Reed 
that if the Normandy, or any 
other business, agreed to close 
down part of the year to avoid 
avalanche danger... could they 
expand and remain a conforming 
use? He said no. The assist¬ 
ant county counsel said that "all 
a closure policy does is reduce 
the problem, not eliminate it." 
Reed also referred to a touchy 
subject at the courthouse: The 
lawsuit filed against the county 
regarding the death during an 
avalanche at the Twin Lakes 
area. He pointed out that, as 
in that instance, no one ever 
really knows when a dangerous 
avalanche will hit. 

Olson does not consider 
his remodelling work an actual 
expansion of the restaurant 
building, just an enclosure of 
a formerly open porch and the 
addition of some seating. He 
feels the county is picking 
on him and his wife for seme 
unknown reason. And the Mono 
Grand Jury has taken a look into 

































this issue too, with jury rr.em- 
bers visiting the Normandy recent¬ 
ly to investigate. 

Olson also claims that the 
county suddenly changed the 
boundaries of the avalanche over¬ 
lay zone to include a large chunk 
of property owned by the Olsons, 
property in the midst of escrow 
until the prospective buyers 
heard about the moving avalanche 
zone line and decided to back 
out. 

Echoed by other Mono County 
residents, the complaints of 
the Olsons reflect a general 
discontent with the county’s 
enforcement policies on plan¬ 
ning and zoning, policies 
viewed by some as willy-nilly. 

A NEW NAME IN NEWS 
FOR BISHOP RADIO 


Following Inyo-Mono's mad 
media scramble last winter and 
spring, things have settled 
down somewhat but there is one 
change to report. 

The news director's spot 
at KIOQ-FM is now filled by 
Donald Owen Cohen, a Florida 
native who moved to the Eastern 
Sierra from a television and 
radio outlet in Vincennes, In¬ 
diana. Cohen, 30, was most 
recently assistant news dir¬ 
ector at WVUT in that midwest- 
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KIOQ T s Cohen 

Another change in media 

ern town and prior to that had 
worked at radio station WBTO, 
also in Indiana. 

Cohen hclds a degree in 
radio, TV and film from the 
University of Texas at Austin 
and says he has always wanted 
to live in California. 

The curly-haired redhead 
took over the news reins at KIOQ 


in early October, following the 
departure of Randy Kerdoon to 
Nevada where he is now a report¬ 
er for KOH radio in Reno. 

And, speaking of changes, 
word in some media circles had 
it that KIOQ's general manager, 
Den Costa, was also planning a 
job change. Some said he was 
planning to depart by the end of 
November; others said by the 
first of the year. Costa denies 
he’s going anywhere, however. 
Said he: "I don’t have any 
plans to leave right now. Eut 
nothing is forever in this 
business.” 

You can say that again. 

VIDEO WARS: .THE 
CONTINUING ADVENTURES 
OF BISHOP CABLE TV 

There has never been any 
love lost between the Bishop 
City Council and Bishop Cable 
TV. In fact, the forced rela¬ 
tionship has, at times, bord¬ 
ered on an outright mutual 
loathing. 

The bitterness has most 
recently been vented during 
attempts by the cable company 
to gain council permission to 
increase rates. That process 
has now stretched on for sev- 

Continued on page 31 
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PROMIK 

POUIER 


Propane conversion for 
cars and trucks is nothing 
new. The technology has 
been around for almost 20 
years, but the increasing 
cost of gasoline has sent 
more and more people look¬ 
ing for alternative fuel. 
With propane power you don't 
give up gas; a conversion 
simply gives you a choice 
of using either fuel at any 
time. The cost of the in¬ 
stallation is decreasing, 
with many vehicles converted 
for under $1000. 


Gary Baugh (left) and Jjee Ginter of Calgas complete a propane 
conversion. More people are opting for the dual fuel capability. 


1) Propane conversions 
entail ins'calleition of a 
second carburetor and 2) 
a convertor. Once com¬ 
pleted, driver can switch 
from gasoline to propane 
power at the flip of a 
switch (3) inside of the 
vehicle. 4 )t.P. Medlock 
shows the propane tank in 
his trunk. 



The main ad¬ 
vantage of 
propane is its 
clean burning. 
That helps 
the environ¬ 
ment and can 
mean a car's 
engine will 
last longer. 
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Continued from page'2S | 

eral months, with some council | 
members finding it difficult to 
okay a price hike while they 
are deluged with complaints 
from constituents over the poor 
quality of TV reception. 

The cable company says the ; 
interference problems can be I 
solved with a microwave system, \ 
but that will mean a rate hike. 
When polled in a recent survey, 
viewers said an overwhelming no 


to increases for three satellite 
channels. A rate hike proposal 
by the cable firm was ripped to 
shreds at a recent council meet¬ 
ing, with city leaders saying no 
to requests for deregulation, 
cutbacks in senior citizen dis¬ 
counts and a 15-year franchise 
extension. 

The city indicated in a 
counterproposal its willingness 
to grant a three-year, graduated 
increase for the microwave sys¬ 
tem and a franchise extension of 
no more than 10 years. In re¬ 



turn, the city wants public ac* 
cess to the air waves, a guar¬ 
antee it has sought since the 
volunteer-run CVP-3 was taken 
off the air last spring. The 
ensuing outcry did not ease the 
already tense relationship be¬ 
tween the cable operator and 
city leaders. 

Talks are now continuing, 
with action possible this 
month. 

INYO'S WATER PLAN 
MAKES ITS DEBUT BUT 
COPIES ARE HARD TO FIND 

Inyo Water Director Mark 
Silversher and a group of Colo¬ 
rado consultants worked hard and 
fast all summer to come up with 
a draft water management plan, 
but when that report finally 
came out in early October, Sil¬ 
versher made it nearly impossi¬ 
ble for the public to read it. 

The voluminous report (200 
plus unnumbered pages have 
caused some raised eyebrows) 
was slow in coming off the Xerox 
machine and only the water com¬ 
missioners, supervisors and a 
few selected officials received 
them. One copy was made avail¬ 
able for all of the county 
press to "share." Silversher 

Continued on page 34 
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"THERE IS NOTHING WRONG WITH BEING RIGHT." COLUMNIST PAYNE 
EXTOLLS THE VIRTUES OF CONSERVATISM AND POINTS OUT WHY HE THINKS 
LEFT IS OUST PLAIN INCORRECT. 



Recently I was asked by a reader of this 
column, "Why is it called A View From the 
Right? What makes you think you’re right?" 
There may be other readers who hold in their 
minds the same questions. The questions are 
reasonable and deserve honest answers. 

Space will not allow a lengthy discus¬ 
sion. I’ll do my best to make a basic point 
or two with some comments and maybe an illus¬ 
tration. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary of 
1973 defines "right" as, "Being in accordance 
with what is just, good or proper; correct; 
agreeable to a standard; conforming to prin¬ 
ciple..." Politically, "right" means conser¬ 
vative; one opposed to quick or radical 
change . '* 

Note the words, "quick and radical." 

Right is not opposed to change that is "just, 
good and proper." 

Going back to the dictionary definition 
of "agreeable to a standard; conforming to a 
principle," let’s comment and reason. 

Since recorded history, gold has been 
a standard for monetary systems and their 
principle of value. It’was a "standard" that 
represented the principle of a fixed value. 

We of the "right" have always maintained that 
having a gold standard was "just, good and 
proper." It represented the principle of 
fixed value. It was honest. Agreed, a Tight¬ 
est view! 

Seventy some years ago, a group of "left¬ 
ists" were elected to the Congress and the 
executive offices of our country and decided 
paper money was better than gold. A look at 
our economic and social conditions today 
reveals the error of their thinking and we are 
now paying the "leftist" price; a worthless 
dollar, uncontrollable crime, economic stagna¬ 
tion, and even worse, we are burdened with an 
unpayable debt and interest payments that 
grow ever greater every day. To make matters 
even more in error, this interest is payable 
on paper which has no value other than our 
willingness to work for it. Even our welfare 
burden has become a "millstone about our 
necks." What is "just, good or proper about 
what the "leftists" have wrot? 

Another definition: "conforming to 


principle." One of the basic principles 
of life is that, "what a man earns and pro¬ 
duces is his and cannot be taken from him with¬ 
out his consent and/or just compensation." 
Therefore, this principle is written into our 
Constitution. This is "just, good and proper." 
A "rightist" view? Yes! 

Now our "leftist" friends are busy taking 
a man's earnings from him by one of the most 
vicious forms of thievery: Inflation. 

Today a man is paid $5 for an hour’s work. 
His services are worth $5 today. Tomorrow he 
goes to purchase food and his $5 will only 
purchase $4.75 worth. What happend to the 
other quarter he earned? It was taken by in¬ 
flation. That without his consent and he re¬ 
ceived nothing of value for it. Thievery? 

A "leftist" idea? Is it "just, good or 
proper?" 

Our man did not only lose by inflation, 
but taxes were withheld from his earnings and 
giveji to others without his consent. What 
service did he receive from those receiving 

welfare payments? What service did he re¬ 
ceive from the tax money given to Israel? 

The list could be almost endless. Thievery 
again? Our "leftist" friends in government 
are playing a modern day "Robin Hood." 

They are taking from those who have and 
giving to those who have not. The;, have 
not because they will not work and produce. 

We cculd go on for pages with this 
discourse. To sum it up...there is nothing 
wrong with being right. 

I will be happy to forego this space 
to anyone who can point to that which is 
"just, good or proper,; correct; agreeable 
to a standard or conforming to a principle" 
from those who hold a "leftist" view. 

Think about it! 
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Continued from page 32; 

had promised 150-200 copies 
within two weeks after the 
October 9 unveiling but he 
later changed his min'dl, saying i 
he felt the report was more of 
a "working document" for the 
water commission. 

Instead, the water dir¬ 
ector says he plans to put the 
emphasis on completion of the 
accompanying environmental im¬ 
pact report which was scheduled 
for completion in early Dec- 
ember^_ . 

The lack of information 
on the plan upset more than a 
few people, among them consult¬ 
ants themselves who had worked 
on the document. Even they 
had to raise a fuss before the 
Water Department would part 
with a copy. For more on this, 
see BK * s Notes. 

The report itself recom¬ 
mends a reduction in DWP pump¬ 
ing to 97 cubic feet per second 
(cfs) and brings together a 
great deal of new data never 


compiled by the county before. 
What the consultants found was 
a confirmation of the unset¬ 
tling news many Inyo citizens 
had already feared: The ex¬ 
tent of damage to vegetation 
in many areas of the Owens 
Valley is so severe that even 
if all pumping were stopped 
today, it is unlikely the plant 
life would recover. Experts 
stop short of saying the vege¬ 
tation will never come back, 
but they say it won’t happen 
within our lifetimes. 

The report spells out in 
graphic terms just what DWP 
water export has done to the 
valley. "Pumping of the 
groundwater together with the 
reduction in recharge have had 
the effect of putting a starv¬ 
ing person on a diet," it reads. 
Nothing new to valley residents, 
of course, but some found it 
valuable to see their fears 
documented scientifically. 

Another alternative in the 
report addressed prohibiting 


all pumping for export. How¬ 
ever, the consultants reason 
that if the policy were adopt¬ 
ed DWP would increase surface 
diversions to make up the dif¬ 
ference, creating no net im¬ 
provement for the valley. But 
that same line of reasoning is 
not followed in the reduced 
pumping alternative. IF DWP 
were forced to cut back to 97 
cfs wouldn’t they still in 
crease other exports to make 
up that difference? When 
questioned on the point, Silver- 
sher admitted that was a pos¬ 
sibility . 

Whatever the eventual out¬ 
come of the water management 
plan, officials preparing it 
fully expect DWP to file a law¬ 
suit as soon as a call goes 
out requiring pumpers to apply 
to the Water Department for 
permits. As such they took 
great pains to see that the 
report would be "legally de¬ 
fensible . " 
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MR. SMITH 
CALLS IT QUITS 


"This is not a retirement party," said John K. Smith, 

"I'm just quitting my job at the county." And, indeed, if 
ever an antithesis to retirement existed... John K. Smith is 
i t. 

But the some 200 people who showed up to laud the out¬ 
going Inyo County Administrator did not even try to re¬ 
cap the work he had done during 33 years at the court¬ 
house nor the political power he had accrued. 

A long line of officialdom and friends instead placed 
offerings of plaques and commendations at Smith's 
feet, so to speak, a tribute to a man who weilded 
considerable political clout. Board Chairman Lefty 
Irwin, turned comedic emcee, introduced more than 
25 who revealed anecdotes about Smith's heavy foot 
on the accelerator and heavy hand with politics. 

D. A. Buck Gibbons, long at odds with Smith on 
county matters, joked: "Judge Chapman and I got 
the scare of our lives the other day. We heard 
that John Smith got his law degree and now he 
wants to be judge." 

Through the years Smith had received the de¬ 
served reputation as a strong and forceful 
leader who withstood the changing administra¬ 
tions gracefully. Smith's level-headed ap¬ 
proach often brought sensible words in the 
midst of seeming chaos during politically 
sensitive issues before the supervisors. 

Not a few mentioned that no one could re¬ 
place Smith...no one could ever fill his 
shoes. Of course, the new county admini¬ 
strator, Mike Hanford, faces that task. 

But he said he would not attempt to fill 
Smith's shoes, but would instead make 
his own foot steps. 

Finally Smith took the floor and said 
he felt awestruck by all the honors. 

The trim and healthy-looking politico 
pointed out that at that moment he 
had served 33 years, eight months and 
10 days at the courthouse. And the 
first and only administrator Inyo 
ever had said he enjoyed his job 
immensely. But Smith made it 
clear he would not sit around in 
the stereotypical rocking chair 
in his retirement. He plans to 
develop his property in Ventura, 
do some travelling and noted, 

"I’ll be in Inyo County until 
I die. Probably right 
there on Edwards Street." 


With a few of the commenda¬ 
tions recognizing his 33 
years of county service , 
Inyo CAO Joh~i K. Smith 
embarked upon a new 
life as a private 
citizen . 


Photo: John Heston 




















From shades of misconduct to a kind of 
Mammoth patriotism... The Mammoth-June Lakes 
Airport has appeared in a wide variety of hues 
over the past few years. Now the status of 
the airport appears colored by an ample stroke 
of uncertainty. 

Mono citizens remain polarized on the 
question of involving county tax dollars in 
an airport operation. The supervisors large¬ 
ly support the existence of the airport, but 
remain indefinite about its future. The air¬ 
port budget this year amounts to more than 
$150,000 of county money. That does not in¬ 
clude additional staff time spent on airport 
hassles and a possible $270,000 the county 
may spend on buying land to trade to the 
Forest Service for the 135 acres around and 
under the airport facility. 

Supervisor chairman Bob Stanford, a 
pilct, said that the airport should break 
even in the next eight to ten years. He 
thinks adjoining uses could make a profit¬ 
able situation. What about building a rest¬ 
aurant, a hotel and other businesses at the 
airport? Stanford said that possibility re¬ 
mains in negotiations over the airport's 
future. But he admitted that he did not 
feel sure exactly what the county should do 
with the airport land, noting that the 
whole issue needs research by the county. 

His personal opinion: "I don't think the 
taxpayers do pay for the airport. Travel¬ 
lers that come through that facility," 
he said, " support it in a third-hand way. 

They buy condominiums, and bring business 
to the tourist economy." But Stanford ad¬ 
mitted that theory remains difficult to 
prove tangibly. 

Then there's the Forest Service. Rang¬ 
er Dick Adams sticks tc the position that 
"the Forest Service only has an interest in 
seeing an airport exist at the present site 
and nothing else." Adams commented that 
building a hotel and other structures amount 
to "the beginning of another town." 

Mono officials have spent so much time 
defending the honor cf the airport, trying 
to pull the facility out of a morass of mis¬ 
adventures, implied ©r real conflicts, that 


they have failed to take an aggressive, pos¬ 
itive yet detached stance on "what’s best 
for the county." 

The new man cn the board - Supervisor 
Mike Jencks - has some new ideas on an old 
subject. He says he does not favor the 
county's continued involvement in the air¬ 
port. Jencks said with the present airport 
staff the facility remains very difficult to 
supervise and run well, but he admits that 
substantial roadblocks prohibit the total 
takeover of the airport by private enterprise. 
A private operator might have problems seek¬ 
ing government funding, and a non-government 
businessman may want to have the option of 
building a restaurant and providing a number 
of services. To that idea, the Forest Service 
has said no. 

Jencks favors the creation of a special 
airport district with an elected board, ac¬ 
countable to the public. He suggests drawing 
boundaries for such a district that would re¬ 
veal the actual area benefited by the airport. 
Creation of an airport district would at least 
relieve the supervisors of the airport burden 
in some respects. But Jencks also hit on a 
key point: "No one has dene a cost analysis 
of the benefit of the airport." 

Consequently, when Mono County people 
think about the airport, they have very little 
idea cf what it does for them. Jencks says 
he gets "polarized views on the airport." He 
added that "someone should look carefully at 
the development of the airport. Do we want 
to impreve safety? Is the airport important 
to the community as a mass transportation 
mode? As transportation for a destination 
resort? Personal and business transport? 

We need to determine," said Jencks, "just 
what the airport does fer the county." 

So what's stopping "someone?" County 
leadership should take the first step. The 
supervisors can order analysis of airport 
benefits and costs, then treat the operation 
like a business. Some have suggested hiring 
a professional administrator for the airport. 

The Mammoth-June Lakes Airport need not 
remain a clouded controversy, if the super¬ 
visors choose to shed light on the subject 
by unselfishly facing it head on. ■ 
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DO FEMALE COUNTY WORKERS GET THE SHORT END OF THE PAYCHECK?/ 
THE INYO WATER COMMISSION CLAMS UP AND AN OFFICIAL IN THE 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE SPEAKS OUT/ THE GREAT WHIPPED CREAM CAPER 



county press club recently. As a matter of 
fact, Van Winkle showed up under trying cir¬ 
cumstances as his brother had suffered serious 
illness the day prior. But Van Winkle and 
his wife Judy did make it back to Mono for 
his speaking engagement and they seemed to 
enjoy their night out with the media. 

Van Winkle offered an insightful view of 
county government, but just could not agree 
with fiesty reporters on fine points of the 
Brown Act regarding closed meetings. As Mono 
supervisors continue to slip behind closed 
doors on contract matters and proposals, re¬ 
porters have objected. But Van Winkle in¬ 
sists that when potential litigation exists, 
all’s fair in closed sessions or out. Several 
reporters privately grumbled about that topic 
during the press club dinner and another pri¬ 
vately thought about asking Van Winkle what he 
had meant by an accusation at a board meeting 
of being "involved in Benett Kessler-type re¬ 
porting." Must’ve been a compliment. 

******** 

WHIPPED CREAM TO GO? Yep. That was Mono 
Supervisor Mike Jencks’ and Jill Pennymaker’s 
order at the Normandy Inn late one recent night. 
They dropped in at the Normandy following the 
opening of the new Aspen Restaurant in Crowley 
...he in a black tuxedo, she in a black evening 


SEX DISCRIMINATION IN COUNTY GOVERNMENT? 
Those in charge of hiring say absolutely not. 
But privately, other county officials in Inyo 
and Mono say, of course, women get the short 
end of pay and power in the courthouses. 

At Inyo’s budget time, word got out that 
some female employees had considered filing a 
complaint with the Department of Labor. A 
news source told us that the Department of 
Labor considered the potential complaint valid. 

The fact was, the Inyo County Clerk and 
the Treasurer-Tax Collector wanted to bring 
their assistants' salaries up to those of 
other department head assistants. But the 
supervisors would not comply. As one official 
pointed out, whether intentional or not, the 
only two assistants with lower pay than the 
rest were two women -- Arleen Grider and Sandy 
Brennan. 

Others have privately admitted that 
women in other departments do an assistant’s 
work or more, but get far less pay than 
their male counterparts. 

Similar grumblings are heard in Mono 
County. So why don't the ladies sound off? 
Well, for one thing, they know that once they 
raise their voices, the top dogs who pull the 
strings will make them regret it. Jobs do 
not abound in Inyo-Mono, and the men in con¬ 
trol do not forgive those who rebel against 
the "county family," even if the family 
proves dead wrong. 

Of course, very few of us are surprised 
at this provincial attitude. In fact, one 
official privately told me that several of 
the male supervisors can barely tolerate the 
fact that this reporter, as a female, has the 
gall to ask "pointed questions" at public 
hearings. Come on, fellas, we gals aren't 
all that intimidating, are we? 


gown . 

Their order: Whipped cream. (?) Well, 
okay, never people to disappoint a customer, 
Normandy's owners, the Olsons, we are told, 
fulfilled the request. They sought no explana¬ 
tion for the unusual order. 

******** 


******** 


KEEPING UP WITH THE VAN WINKLES AND REIDS: 
the two Mono officials hob nob every now and 
then, and, we are told, even went spa shopping 
together. Up in Carson City, Sierra Nevada 
Spas and Saunas has attracted a few Mono County 
jet-setters (whirlpool jets, that is). The 
storekeeper there says Supervisor Bill Reid and 
County Counsel Neil Van Winkle strolled in to¬ 
gether one day to buy identical spas for their 
respective Mono County homes. Happy soaking. 

******** 


AND SPEAKING OF THE MONO COUNTY COUNSEL: 
He exhibited most cordial relations with Inyo- 
Mono reporters at a get together of the two- 


SPEAKING OF NEW RESTAURANTS ... Normandy 
Inn has a new look. Remodelling inside and out 
more windows, more booths and an expanded 

kitchen. For the whole story, see News Brief's. 


******** 

No, for a change he was not attired in 
white coat and stethoscope on September 5. It 
was at Dr. David Sheldon's Bishop home where 
Inyo’s Health Officer Dr. George Kibler and 
Northern Inyo Hospital nurse Ingrid Hildenbrand 
were married. 

Kibler kept it low-keyed ...but when the 
Mrs. turned up at work with a name tag that 
said "Ingrid Kibler," no doubt about it. 

The controversial doc who came to Inyo 
County two years ago said of the new Mrs.: 

"She’s a nice lady." We agree. 

continued 
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There's a lot of talk these days about 
our kids not being able to read. 
Locally, our schools are placing added 
emphasis on reading and are encouraging 
students through special reading pro¬ 
grams. School officials think reading 
is important. So do we. why not help 
your child get enthusiastic about 
reading this school year with a new 
selection from Spellbinder's shelves? 


Reading. It 's a 


lifelong learning tool. 


FORMER INYO SUPERVISOR Richard McDonald 
came to Inyo for a visit a few weeks ago. He 
lives in Quincy now and has chosen a path 
which leads far away from politics. McDonald 
exhibited an attitude of intelligence and in¬ 
sight when he sat on the board, but a man with 
great sensitivities can whither in the atmo¬ 
sphere of political gyrations. 

Now, McDonald, who showed up in fine trim 
form, is building his own house. And as for 
politics: When McDonald moved to Quincy a 
woman approached him at a grocery store and 
wanted him to sign a re-call petition on the 
local sheriff and district attorney. "Oh, no, 
said McDonald, "I don't want to get involved 
in politics." Too bad. Politics could use 
more like him. 


******** 


THE FELLOW IN CHARGE of the appointment 
process to fill the superior court seat in 
Inyo County, Byron Georgiou, came up during 
Mono County's supervisorial appointment. 
Georgiou, the governor's legal affairs sec¬ 
retary, had come under the gun of the Fair 
Political Practices Commission. And a Los 
Angeles attorney had told a Mono supervisor 
hopeful that he could give Georgious $5,000 
and gain the appointment. 

We asked Georgiou if the waves of im¬ 
plied political corruption had yet parted. 

He said that the Sacramento County District 
Attorney had totally exonerated the top and 
some lower echelon workers in the governor's 
office. Georgiou said confidently that the 
L.A. County D.A. and the State Bar would 

Continued next page 





























Continued from page 38 

shortly join in clearing his name along with 
the others. Georgiou and other Brown staff 
members had faced accusations of misusing 
taxpayers’ money for Brown's senatorial cam¬ 
paign . 

******** 

OVERHEARD AT THE OPENING of the newly- 
remodelled Whiskey Creek in Mammoth: A super¬ 
visor complaining about a Mono news reporter 
asking pointed questions about some of those 
trips supervisors take in the name of necessity, 
trips involving some of those state supervisors' 
associations. 

One supervisor wanted to know what to do 
about this pesky reporter. County officials 
need to attend some media seminars and learn 
that the only thing they can do is behave and 
fairly represent their constituents. Report¬ 
ers, though not on the public payroll, work 
fpr the people too. Their job amounts to 
making sure that the officials properly re¬ 
present the people...and that's that. 

******** 

PRIVATE SOURCES WHO OUGHT TO KNOW tell us 
that DWP has contacted real estate agents 
throughout the state to let them know that the 
City of Los Angeles wants to buy more Inyo-Mono 
land. They want the private agents to buy 
the land and then sell to DWP. I guess they 
figure local people might refuse a DWP sale, 
but with a middle agent involved, who would 
know? 

But some sources have told us that local 
land sellers should look into the possibility 
of specifying that they never want their land 
sold to the City of Los Angeles and making 
that a condition of sale on into perpetuity. 

Continued next page 
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BK's Notes continued 

THE LAWYER WITH THE'STERLING REPUTATION 
as an environmental attorney in the state and 
nation always has a rought time of it with the 
Inyo Supervisors. They simply don't appreciate 
him. But somebody does...we hear Tony Rossmann 
is engaged to be married, news he confirmed 
with pleasure. The future Mrs. Rossmann is 
Connie Zeiger. Rossmann said he's known her 
for many years. Ms. Zeiger and the outspoken 

Rossmann have a lot in common. She finished 
her first year in law school at Hastings and 
transferred to Yale. Rossmann says they plan 
to get married next summer. 

Meanwhile, a strong move is afoot to get 
rid of Rossmann in Inyo County. Several sup¬ 
ervisors want to dump the special counsel to 
save bucks. But as one insider put it, "They 
should keep Rossmann if for no other reason 
than the DWP desperately wants the county to 
get rid of him." 



Barrister Rossmann with Connie Zieger 

Heading for the altar 


WE HAVE LONG CONTENDED, as others have 
privately, that DWP's master plan for Owens 
Valley includes getting rid of most, or even 
all, of the residents. By making life so re¬ 
pressive and seemingly hopeless, DWP has suc¬ 
ceeded in driving out some Owens Valley cit¬ 
izens. Bud and Deanne Kilpatrick, who made 
their home in Independence for 32 years, re¬ 
cently moved. Before she left, Mrs. Kilpatrick 
said that DWP played no small part in their 
decision to leave. When faced with what they 
saw as a dying valley, the Kilpatricks did not 
want to chance their retirement years to a 
coming disaster. 

The Kilpatricks saw the progressive drying 
up of the valley, the repressive land policies 
of DWP and the way DWP officials only take and 
never give to the Owens Valley. 


THE INYO WATER COMMISSION wants to con¬ 
ceal public information rather than reveal it, 
so it seems. 

When the commission's new draft water 
management plan recently came to light, the 
commissioners decided to take a vote vowing 
to keep their mouths shut for at least a 


week and let Water Director Mark Silversher 
do their talking. Had they not read the 
water management plan, they might simply 
have admitted the fact. 

But that's not the first commissioner 
cover-up. Several sources mentioned the time 
Silversher became upset over leaks to the 
press, during the last DWP agreement talks... 
leaks from a joint meeting with the super¬ 
visors and the water commissioners. In fact, 
he became so uptight he presented the water 
commissioners with statements that in effect 
swore they did not leak anything to the press. 
And Silversher wanted the commissioners to 
sign those statements under penalty of 
perjury. They all signed. However, Cindy 
O'Connor, we are told, later rescinded her 
signature. 

Commissioners should not, in the first 
place, allow a department head to order them 
around... especially to sign something under 
penalty of perjury. That kind of tactic pro¬ 
fits no one... certainly not Inyo County. And 
certainly not the very difficult, lengthy and 
painful battle between DWP and the Owens Valley 
people . 

And secondly, officials should stand 
willing and ready to communicate openly with 
the public on matters involving the very 
future of Inyo County. 

******** 

THE NEWS-LETTER GETS AROUND. A copy made 
its way to the governor's legal affairs secre¬ 
tary, Byron Georgiou, and he called up in a fit 
of pique about an item in BK's Notes, last 
edition. We had passed on the information 
that former candidate for a Mono County super¬ 
visorial appointment, Bill Lampi, had receiv¬ 
ed an interesting proposal. Lampi, a Mammoth 
attorney, had revealed that a Lcs Angeles at¬ 
torney approached him with a suggestion: 

Lampi siad the attorney, who he won't identify, 
told him to go to Georgiou's office with a 
$5,000 donation to Governor Brown's senate 
campaign committee. And for that, the attor¬ 
ney assured Lampi, he would get the appoint¬ 
ment. Lampi did not go for the offer. Lampi 
swears it's all true, as we reported from him. 

Georgiou, "rather outraged," called the 
newsroom. He said that an attorney in Los 
Angeles had read the News-Letter column to him 
over the phone and Georgiou would not identi¬ 
fy the attorney. Sounds kind of like some¬ 
thing DWP would do. DWP officials used to 
record radio reports, transcribe them, and 
send them to subjects of the story, in an 
effort to get News Service reporters in 
trouble. 

Anyway, Georgiou rattled off his own 
remarks: He called the column item "totally 
untrue. I don't know who the hell Bill Lampi 
is. I didn't know Mono County had a vacancy. 

I don't have any impact on supervisorial va¬ 
cancies. I never solicited funds. I never 
authorized any lawyer to say that ($5,000 
deal). The first time I ever heard about 
that was in your News-Letter . It's a total 
falsehood." 


...MAY THE NEWS IN YOUR DAY BE GOOD NEWS 
EVERY DAY. . . 

Sincerely , 

AK 
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Enrico's private banquet room 
is the perfect place for your 
holiday party , seating 40 
guests in spacious comfort. 
Select delicious items from 
the menu or Enrico's will 
prepare dinner to your order , 
Call us for arrangements . 



873-6809 
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It means 
many things 
to many 
people 


The Rural 
Lifestyle 


In times of high crime rates, smog, the several agonies of city living, "the rural 
lifestyle" holds strong appeal. But what does that mean? One man’s idea of country 
living might be several acres of land; another is content with an apartment or 
condominium in a small-town atmosphere. Clearly, in an area like the Eastern 
Sierra, where a miniumum of privately-owned land must satisfy increasing numbers 
of people, a delicate balance is needed. We at Cal-Tron believe non-polluting 
industry can help the Owens Valley grow and prosper, with careful planning to 
retain the things of value. Things like clean air and an attractive environment. 

Our rural lifestyle wi11 then continue to be a quality lifestyle. 

CAL-TRON Corp. 

BISHOP 873-8491 
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